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SHALL IMMIGRATION BE SUSPENDED? 

BY THE HON. W. E. CHANDLER, CHAIRMAN OF THE SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION. 



Opportunities come to nations as well as to individuals, and 
they must not be neglected. A republic especially should be 
prompt to seize its opportunity ; for, while a monarchy or des- 
potism can act on the impulse of one ruler or a few rulers, many 
minds must concur to put a republic in motion. When the peo- 
ple, or their representatives in the legislature, are ready, there 
should be no delay or hesitation, or the opportunity may past. 

To the United States there is now offered an opportunity so 
make a wise initial movement towards the restriction of immi- 
gration, some of whose existing evils an almost universal feeling 
demands should be immediately checked. A concurrence of im- 
perative reasons favors the suspension of all immigration for the 
year 1893, during which period suitable conditions for its resump- 
tion may be fixed and promulgated. 

What are the reasons for such suspension, and what are the 
objections and the answers thereto ? 

I. 

There is already a virtual suspension which may be easily 
prolonged. 

The cholera of 1892 has almost stopped immigration. It will 
not be resumed in fall proportions before the spring of 1893. 
This cessation should be prolonged by law until new conditions 
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are matured under which immigration for settlement in the 
United States may be resumed. The interest and anxiety mani- 
fested during the last few years by the American people concern- 
ing the enormous inroads of inferior immigrants have been sup- 
plemented by the outbreak of cholera in Europe, by its presence 
in the harbor of New York, and its advent into the city itself. 
The evil was limited and the danger averted, only by the 
virtual suppression of immigration from certain countries. It 
will be the highest wisdom to take advantage of this fortuitous 
circumstance to continue the suspension until a new policy can be 
adopted by the United States covering the whole subject of immi- 
gration into its territory. 

II. 

The cholera again threatens us, and can only be averted by the 
suspension of immigration. 

Not only will it be wise on general grounds to take advantage 
of the suspension of immigration which the cholera of 1892 has 
caused, to continue the same for 1893, but there is no other safe 
method of averting an invasion of cholera in the coming year. 
The most eminent authorities assert that the suspension of all 
immigration is the best way to keep out the cholera. Many 
believe that it is the only reasonably sure method. 

It is not believed that the cholera germs are now here, 
although it is possible that they are. There will be another out- 
break of cholera in Europe ; indeed it has already appeared there. 
If it comes to this country, it will be brought with the immigrants 
in the steerages of the steamships. There is no serious danger 
from cabin passengers coming as visitors. 

If there is no suspension of immigration it will be indispen- 
sable to secure the adoption and observance of the most rigid 
precautions and rules in the European ports, for a period before 
the sailings of emigrant vessels, and the maintenance of strict 
regulations during the voyages. For this strictness we must de- 
pend upon foreign officials and the officers of the steamship com- 
panies and not upon ourselves. No one believes that we can pre- 
scribe and enforce upon foreign governments and the steamship 
officers such measures as will keep the cholera from coming here. 
It will sail into our ports and overtax all the resources of our 
quarantine and health authorities, and will alarm and distress our 
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whole people, even if itdoesnot widely break into ourborders and 
ravage our homes. If we allow immigration we are largely at the 
mercy of foreigners. If we suspend it our lives are in our own 
hands. In suspension alone is there any certainty of safety. 

III. 

Protection to the World's Fair requires the suspension. 

The Columbian Exposition at Chicago can only be protected 
from cholera, and made a success so far as foreign visitors are 
concerned, by the proposed suspension of immigration. We are 
inviting, and we very much desire, European visitors to the 
World's Fair. They will not come in the same steamships with 
swarms of immigrants, nor will they come even in steamships bring- 
ing no steerage passengers if they are to encounter the immigrants 
upon the docks of the steamship companies. Two currents, one 
of cabin passengers coming as visitors, and one of immigrants, 
will not cross the ocean side by side. One or the other will stop, 
and that one should be the current of immigrants. 

It is certain that there is to be some cholera in Europe. If 
there is also to be cholera in the United States, Europeans will 
not come here. If, however, it can be made tolerably certain, as 
it can, by the suspension of immigration, that there will be no 
cholera in the United States, foreigners will come here in large 
numbers. It will be the safest place for them to visit, indeed it 
will be the only place in the world which they can visit where 
they will be reasonably sure to avoid cholera. 

The success of the World's Fair may be possible even without 
many foreign visitors. But such success will not be possible with 
any considerable amount of cholera in the United States. With 
cholera existing anywhere in this country Chicago will be the last 
place to which Americans will go. They will stay at home or flee 
to the mountains ; they will not go to the city of Chicago. The 
ease seems too clear for argument. It is an absolutely imperative 
necessity for the welfare of the Columbian Exposition, either as a 
resort for Americans alone or for Americans and foreigners as 
well, that European immigration shall be suspended. It is un- 
fortunate for the Exposition that it is to be held during the second 
of a series of cholera years, but the misfortune exists. The failure 
of the Fair can be averted by simply asking immigrants who wish 
to come for settlement to delay their departure for one year. 
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IV, 

A year's suspension is necessary for the preparation of perma- 
nent restrictive measures. 

The suspension of all immigration for one year will give the 
much needed time for the discussion and preparation of suitable 
permanent measures of restriction, which can be announced as 
conditions of the resumption of immigration. There is an almost 
universal feeling in favor of greater restrictions than the law 
now imposes, but there is no unanimity of opinion as to what the 
new restrictive measures should be. 

We may go on for years under the present laws without com- 
ing to an agreement which will take the shape of new laws of 
Congress. We need to bring the subject to a head by taking ad- 
vantage of the temporary suspension of immigration, made neces- 
sary by existing circumstances. All persons now discussing the 
subject of further measures of restriction can agree to a temporary 
suspension of immigration, although they differ as to what new 
methods of restriction should be permanently adopted — the senti- 
ment varying from the advocacy of a system almost amounting to 
the exclusion of new settlers, to plans which would very little, if 
at all, increase the stringency of the present laws. 

It is highly advisable to bring the debate to a close, and to de- 
termine our fixed policy as to immigration. The debate will end, 
and decision will be reached, if the one year's suspension can be 
preliminarily agreed upon. 

V. 

No serious injustice will be done to persons intending to 
emigrate. 

The principal objection that will be made to the proposed one 
year's suspension is that it will work an injustice to persons de- 
siring to emigrate to the United States in the year 1893, 
especially to those who wish to come to join families already here. 
The hardship diminishes, however, upon thoughtful considera- 
tion. It is not a severe repulse to ask persons in other countries 
who desire to come to America to make homes here, but who 
have no families now here whom they wish to join, to wait one 
year before coming, in view of the apprehensions about cholera. 
) It is a greater hardship to prevent persons from coming during 
the year to join families now here, but this, which would be the 
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severest result, is not unreasonable when compared with the ad- 
vantages to be secured by the suspension. 

It is to be borne in mind that, while persons cannot come dur- 
ing the suspension for the purpose of settlement, they may come 
as visitors, under the obligation to return, which may be enforced 
according to the judgment of the United States authorities. 

VI. 

The steamship companies will not be injured. 

It has been assumed that the suspension of immigration will 
be strenuously opposed by the steamship companies engaged in 
transporting passengers across the Atlantic. This can hardly be 
possible, if the steamship managers will carefully consider the 
situation. If they continue to bring immigrants during 1893 
very onerous conditions will certainly be imposed, if the United 
States can establish them. Heavy expenses abroad must be in- 
curred by the companies before the immigrants start, and expens- 
ive precautions kept up on the voyage over. Upon the arrival, 
if there is any suspicious sickness on board, will happen the in- 
evitable quarantine, which destroys all profits from the voyage, 
besides absorbing much other money of the companies. Even 
in the absence of any compulsory statute, it will be for the 
real interest of the steamship companies to discontinue carrying 
immigrant passengers during the coming year, especially when it 
is considered that it is almost certain that if immigrants come 
cabin passengers will not come. The ruin of the cabin-passenger 
business will be poorly compensated for by the uncertain profits 
to be sought from immigrant passengers. 

VII. 

European immigrants will not come through Canada. 

It is said that if immigration by water directly through United 
States ports is prohibited, the immigrants will come through 
Canada, This objection can be dismissed as not serious. A 
prohibition of immigration by a law making it unlawful for an 
immigrant to come, and subjecting him, if he does come, to ex- 
pulsion within one year, and also imposing penalties upon persons 
bringing or aiding in bringing unlawful immigrants, will almost 
enforce itself. Any evasion of the law will be too difficult to be 
profitable. It will require two transactions : first, the purchase 
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of a ticket and the taking of a voyage from Europe to Canada ; 
next, the purchase of a ticket and the transit across the border 
into the United States. These two transactions will not be 
undertaken in order to avoid one year's delay in getting into the 
United States, particularly as the risk is incurred of arrest, ex- 
pulsion, and a penalty upon all aiders and abettors in the migra- 
tion who may come within the reach of our laws. 

Practically, the exclusion will be made operative by placing 
United States inspectors upon the docks of the steamships which 
come into Halifax, Quebec, and Montreal, who, with Canadian 
inspectors, will examine the arriving passengers, allowing visitors 
to go but detaining immigrants. The Canadian authorities, to 
avoid rigid inspections of railroad trains crossing our borders, 
will gladly allow and facilitate such inspections at the seaports. 

VIII. 

What should be the conditions of the resumption of immigra- 
tion after suspension ? 

With such a concurrence of reasons in favor of one year's 
suspension of immigration, and such a freedom from sound 
objections thereto, the suspension ought to be enacted into a law, 
even if the resumption of immigration takes place at the end of 
the year without any restrictions except those now imposed by 
law. But it is due to frankness, it being stated that it is intended 
to allow resumption only under new conditions, that some refer- 
ence should be made to the new conditions most advocated. 

Residence, and that citizenship which follows residence, in the 
United States are so valuable that it is highly reasonable that per- 
sons or families in European countries who intend coming here 
to make new homes, should satisfy the United States consul 
nearest to the home of their birth that they are not excluded 
from coming by any law, and due weight should be given to the 
consul's certificate, produced on the arrival in the United States. 
Nearly all plans for the restriction of immigration have embodied 
a system of investigation on the other side of the ocean before the 
departure of the immigrant. The nearer this inspection is to 
the home of the person intending emigration the better. His 
facilities for proof are most available there, and if he cannot 
come it is not wise that he should start. 

A prominent objection to the consular certificates is, that the 
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requirement of them will prevent emigrants from getting away 
whom their own governments wish to detain for military pur- 
poses, especially the Germans, who are among our best immi- 
grants. This objection raises the question whether the United 
States really wishes to take as its citizens, away from foreign 
countries, any citizens of the latter whom their governments are 
unwilling to allow to depart. The soundest answer is the negative. 

The expediency of requiring en educational and a property 
qualification, as conditions oi the admission of immigrants, is 
being widely considered by American thinkers and writers. Do 
we wish to receive single persons who cannot read or write their 
own language, or families, the members of which cannot read or 
write their own language ? Do we wish to take penniless persons 
or families, or shall we require that they have moderate means 
of subsistence for a reasonable period after landing ? The wise 
answer to these questions would lead to the requirement of an 
educational and a property qualification. 

There has been much argument in favor of a large head tax, 
but this country will hardly make the question of admission or 
rejection of a foreigner depend upon his ability to pay a certain 
amount of money into its treasury. We do not wish to get an in- 
come from immigrants beyond the expenses of administering the 
immigration laws. Whatever money they have, we wish them 
to keep and use while settling themselves in their new world. 

The writer of this article believes the system of consular in- 
spections and certificates, and the requirement of a moderate 
educational and property qualification, accompanied by reason- 
able provisions for an honest administration of the naturalization 
laws, will be sufficient guards for some time to come against the 
evils most to be apprehended from foreign immigration into this 
country. The Fifty-third Congress ought to be able to reach a 
speedy and satisfactory decision on all these questions. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to recite the arguments for 
restricting immigration. They are based largely upon evils which 
have been made apparent by the vast increase, within recent years, 
of degraded immigrants from Italy, Turkey, Hungary, Poland 
and Russia proper. The statistics alone tell the story : 

Among the alien passengers over sixteen years of age who landed at the port of. 
New York from February 1 to October 31, 1892, inclusive, the number of illiterates 
in one hundred persons was : From England, 10 ; Ireland, 8 ; Wales, 6 ; Scotland, 
1% ; France, 2 ; Germany, 2 ; Switzerland, 1 ; and from Denmark, Norway and 
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Sweden, each less than 1 ; while the number In one hundred from Russia proper 
was 20 ; Poland, 56 ; Hungary, 28 ; Armenia, 44 ; and from Italy, 66. 

The number of Immigrants in 1870 was: From Italy, 2,891 j Hungary, none ; 
Poland, 223 ; Russia proper, 907— making 4,021 ; while for 1890 there came from 
Italy, 51,799 ; Hungary, 5,473 ; Poland, 11,073 ; and from Russia proper, 35,117— 
making 101,492. 

The immigration in 1892 from January 1 to October 31 was : From Italy, 51.842 ; 
Hungary, 31,220 ; Poland, 26,600 ; and from Russia proper, 51,606-making 161,268 
for the ten months, notwithstanding immigration was practically suspended by the 
cholera quarantine during September and October. 

These evils are crying and intolerable. We cannot safely 
undertake the assimilation of the ignorant and debased human 
beings who are tending towards us from such sources. 

No indiscriminate opposition to the admission of all foreigners 
of any particular races (except the Asiatic) is contemplated by 
any one. Our present foreign-born citizens of European ex- 
traction, not including these importations of recent years, are 
among the best of Americans. They ought to be willing, they 
are willing, to join iu excluding the classes of immigrants against 
whom the reluctance of all true Americans is now being expressed. 
The exclusion of these is required for the maintenance of a high 
order of American civilization, and, moreover, in the interest of 
the intelligent labor of the wage-workers of the continent. The 
United States is a country of high wages and it is to be hoped, 
for the sake of the prosperity and character of its legal voters, 
that it will long remain a republic of high wages. It cannot so 
remain unless the flood of undesirable immigrants who have been 
recently swarming to our doors is courageously driven back. 

The labor organizations of the country, without exception, ask 
for more restrictive immigration laws. Those labor organizations 
contributed in a large degree to bring about the result of the 
recent Presidential election. They do not ask that further immi- 
gration of foreigners to the United States to become citizens 
shall be absolutely prohibited for any considerable period, nor do 
they ask anything justly obnoxious to the clause in the platform 
upon which the President-elect was nominated, but they do de- 
mand the suspension of immigration for one year, and the adop- 
tion during that year of such reasonable new restrictions, to be 
enforced after the year's expiration, as will measurably, if not 
completely, protect the labor and the citizenship of America 
from the degradation with which recent incursions of persons, un- 
fitted for citizenship, have been threatening our people. 

W. E. Chandler. 



